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ABSTRACT 


The  United  States  military  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  merchant  marine  to 
contribute  to  filling  the  operational  logistics  requirements  associated  with  strategic  sealift. 
With  a  continuing  decline  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  the  U.S.  is  increasingly  reliant  upon 
foreign-flag  ships  and  crews  to  serve  this  function.  Countries  such  as  China  are  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  improve  their  maritime  industries,  and  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
percentage  of  Chinese  ships  and  other  nationality-flag  ships  with  Chinese  crews  sailing  the 
high  seas.  Such  significant  resources  would  naturally  be  unavailable  to  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  a  conflict  with  China  or  one  of  its  allies.  The  risk  of  insufficient  lift  capabilities 
for  an  operational  commander  to  execute  his  plan  in  that  case  could  be  unacceptably  high  and 
must  be  managed. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  measures  taken  over  the  past  two  decades  and 
additional  measures  are  proposed  to  enhance  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  so  that  it  will  be 
available  for  national  security  needs.  Programs  such  as  the  Maritime  Security  Program,  the 
Voluntary  Intermodal  Sealift  Agreement,  and  the  National  Security  Sealift  Enhancement  Act 
are  key  to  preserving  the  viability  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  in  a  competitive  international 
environment.  It  is  vital  for  the  U.S.  military  leadership  to  support  these  measures  to  ensure 
sufficient  reliable  sealift  resources  in  the  long  term.  In  the  near  term,  it  is  vital  to  realistically 
assess  merchant  marine  sealift  capabilities  and  their  impact  on  warplans,  and  incorporate 
potential  capability  limitations  into  operational  planning,  specifically  operational  logistics. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As  the  global  marketplace  continues  to  drive  toward  low-cost  solutions  not  only  in 
product  development  but  in  transportation  of  those  products,  the  worldwide  merchant  marine 
industry  continues  to  evolve  accordingly.  The  decline  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  in  such  a 
competitive  environment  is  relevant  to  the  U.S.  military  with  regard  to  their  requirement  for 
strategic  sealift.  There  are  potentially  an  inadequate  number  of  merchant  ships  and  crews, 
U.S.  or  allied,  available  for  strategic  sealift  support  in  a  crisis  due  to  the  increasing  foreign 
control  (ownership  and/or  crew)  of  international  shipping  by  nations  whose  views  may  be 
inconsistent  with  U.S.  military  objectives.  In  particular,  expanding  Chinese  influence  and 
control  of  global  maritime  resources  is  increasing  the  potential  inability  of  the  U.S.  to  acquire 
sufficient  lift  resources  (ships  and  crew)  to  support  sealift  in  a  conflict  against  China  or  one 
of  its  allies.  In  the  long  term,  it  is  important  for  national  security  to  strengthen  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine.  In  the  short  term,  the  implications  of  limited  sealift  on  operational 
logistics  and  operational  timing  must  be  realistically  incorporated  into  warplans. 

This  paper  will  outline  the  issues  associated  with  a  declining  U.S.  maritime  industry 
to  the  level  that  it  is  insufficient  for  strategic  lift,  present  a  case  in  point  associated  with  the 
maturing  Chinese  maritime  industry,  and  discuss  the  risk  of  this  decline  to  national  security 
and  relevance  to  the  operational  commander.  It  will  then  outline  measures  that  could  have  a 
positive  impact  upon  the  merchant  marine  and  identify  how  U.S.  military  leadership  can 
influence  the  situation.  Finally,  it  will  demonstrate  the  severe  impact  that  limited  merchant 
marine  support  to  sealift  would  have  on  operational  logistics,  and  discuss  the  criticality  of 
incorporating  realistic  current  and  projected  capabilities  into  operational  warplans. 
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BACKGROUND 


That  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  is  shrinking  is  by  no  means  newsworthy.  It 
has  been  in  a  state  of  deterioration  for  years.  Nor  is  it  a  subject  that  has  not  been  a  source  of 
considerable  concern  and  attention  in  many  circles.  To  the  contrary,  since  many  of  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  are  coastal,  the  notion  of  the  United  States  as  a  sea  power  is  a 
popular,  perhaps  coveted  one.  A  sea  power  is  typically  characterized  not  only  by  a  strong 
navy,  but  by  a  robust  merchant  marine  to  support  a  vigorous  economy  and  trading  posture. 
Unfortunately,  high  costs  in  the  areas  of  shipbuilding,  repair  and  wages  for  U.S.  seamen  have 
contributed  to  the  inability  of  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  to  compete  in  the  competitive  global 
market. 

While  the  United  States  Navy’s  position  as  the  premier  navy  worldwide  is  not 
challenged;  it  is  also  understood  that  with  shrinking  budgets,  the  Navy  is  not  as  large  as  it 
would  be  if  planning  were  unconstrained.  Inherent  in  this  constrained  planning  is  the  idea 
that  in  time  of  war,  presumably  away  from  home  shores,  the  military  could  augment  its 
strategic  lift  capability  by  calling  upon  the  nation’s  merchant  marine.  “The  United  States 
must  have  jointly  trained  and  interoperable  forces  that  can  deploy  quickly  from  a  posture  of 
global  engagement  -  across  great  distances  to  supplement  forward-stationed  and  forward- 
deployed  U.  S.  forces  -  to  assist  a  threatened  nation,  rapidly  stop  an  enemy  invasion,  and 
defeat  an  aggressor,  even  in  an  environment  of  NBC  weapons  threat  or  use.”^  The 
President’s  1999  National  Security  Strategy  for  a  New  Century  states  that  strategic  mobility 
is  key  to  the  strategy.  “Deployment  and  sustainment  of  U.S.  and  multinational  forces 
requires  maintaining  and  ensuring  access  to  sufficient  fleets  of  aircraft,  ships,  vehicles  and 
trains,  as  well  as  bases,  ports,  pre-positioned  equipment  and  other  infrastructure.”^  Yet  the 
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U.S.  merchant  fleet  carries  less  than  three  percent  of  its  international  commerce  in  its  own 
flag  ships.^  The  U.S.  strategy  is  not  supported  by  the  actuality  and  therein  lies  the  most 
significant  disadvantage  of  international  rather  than  U.S.  ships  supporting  trade  to  and  fi'om 
the  United  States.  Without  a  robust  U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  the  U.S.  Navy  will  be  dependent 
upon  foreign  ships  and  crews  to  support  strategic  sealift.  As  an  underpinning  of  the  National 
Security  Strategy,  strategic  mobility  of  the  military  is  key  “to  successfiil  American  leadership 
and  engagement.”'^ 

A  number  of  concerned  citizens,  civil  servants  and  military  officers  have  documented 
the  limitations  of  the  U.S.  flagged  merchant  fleet  and  its  active,  qualified  merchant  mariners.^ 
Indeed,  the  U.  S.  government  is  not  unaware  of  the  phenomenon  nor  of  the  risk  to  national 
security  of  not  having  access  to  U.S.  merchant  ships.  Documentation  abounds  from 
government  studies  and  congressional  hearings  on  the  shortfalls  and  risks  associated  with  the 
declining  merchant  marine.^  Not  eschewing  the  issue,  the  government  has  taken  a  number  of 
actions  over  the  years  to  reduce  the  impact  of  insufficient  strategic  lift  or  at  least  partially 
mitigate  the  risk.  These  partial  solutions  include  government-owned  ships  positioned  to 
augment  active  duty  military  vessels  if  needed  (Ready  Reserve  Fleet,  Fast  Sealift  Ships, 
Afloat  Prepositioned  Fleet,  Large  Medium-Speed,  Roll-on/Roll-off  Ships)  as  well  as 
measures  taken  to  ease  the  burden  on  U.S.  merchant  ships  and  thus  encourage  the 
reinvigoration  of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  (Maritime  Security  Program,  Voluntary  Intermodal 
Sealift  Agreement).’  Together,  these  represent  but  drops  in  the  sea  of  challenges  for  boosting 
the  U.S.  national  strategic  sealift  capability. 

Much  stock  is  put  in  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  government  to  acquire  foreign  flagged 
ships  for  U.  S.  sealift  in  times  of  need.  Allies  would  presumably  contribute,  or  the  U.S. 


military  would  hire  foreign  ships  and  crews.  The  gulf  war  is  an  example  where  this 
successfully  augmented  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  to  support  military  needs. 
That  this  was  a  success  should  be  taken  as  a  positive  sign  that  alternatives  exist;  However, 
the  gulf  war  was  perhaps  an  anomaly  in  that  many  nations  were  U.S.  allies  allowing  many 
options  for  sea  support,  and  this  must  suggest  reason  for  pause.^  Had  there  been  significantly 
less  international  support,  or  had  countries  with  significant  merchant  marines  been  allied 
with  the  enemy,  it  could  have  negatively  impacted  the  U.  S.  ability  to  tap  their  maritime 
resources  to  support  its  own  needs.  One  can  infer  from  the  quantity  of  official  attention  this 
subject  has  received,  that  the  U.S.  Government  has,  in  general,  accepted  the  risk  associated 
with  dependence  upon  the  international  merchant  marine  coupled  with  limited  control 
thereof  However,  the  risk  will  vary  depending  on  the  geopolitical  circumstances  of  each 
potential  conflict.  That  risk  must  be  managed  at  the  operational  level  depending  upon  the 
specific  situation  in  the  theater  in  which  an  operation  will  be  executed. 

CHINESE  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  MARITIME  INDUSTRY 
In  parallel  with  the  degradation  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  there  has  been  a  not 
unrelated  increase  in  the  merchant  marine  fleets  of  a  number  of  less  prosperous  nations.  The 
availability  of  alternate  flags  with  favorable  taxation  and  regulation  regimens  has  encouraged 
smaller  nations  to  get  into  the  merchant  shipping  business,  and  U.  S.  shipping  companies  to 
register  their  vessels  overseas.  Flagging  ships  provides  what  to  nations  such  as  Liberia, 
Panama,  and  the  Marshall  Islands,  is  a  significant  income,  and  in  some  cases  it  also  affords 
employment  opportunities  for  their  citizens. 
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While  the  Philippines  has  long  been  a  predominant  source  of  mariners,  over  the  last 
five  years  China  has  emerged  as  a  contender  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  worldwide 
marine  labor  pool.  In  fact,  China  has  begun  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  actively  develop 
itself  as  a  viable  pool  of  marine  labor.^  Dr.  Minghua  Zhao,  a  senior  research  associate  at  the 
United  Kingdom’s  (UK)  Seafarers  International  Research  Center,  has  reported  that  “it  is 
clearly  a  government  and  industry  policy  to  ‘export’  more  seafarers  to  other  world  regions. 
The  government  has,  in  fact,  expressed  its  intent  to  become  a  prime  supplier  of  mariners. 
While  historically,  Chinese  mariners  have  been  relatively  highly  skilled,  they  have 
encountered  difficulties  on  foreign  ships  due  to  poor  language  skills.  The  Chinese 
government  is  now  emphasizing  English  in  maritime  colleges  and  despite  some  reports  of  a 
slowing  expansion  in  the  numbers  of  Chinese  merchant  mariners,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  their  numbers  are,  in  fact  grooving.  This  strategy  promises  to  be  beneficial  both 
for  the  Chinese  economy  and  its  influence  as  a  growing  maritime  power. 

Concurrently  with  this,  China’s  shipbuilding  and  repair  industry  has  been 
flourishing.  With  developed  steel  and  engine-building  industries,  cheap  labor,  and  plenty 
of  available  land  for  expansion,  China  has  the  resources  and  competitive  edge  to  become  a 
major  player  in  the  industry.  It  has  been  building  shipyards  almost  to  the  point  of 
overextension,  but  the  growth  continues.*^  In  some  cases,  the  Chinese  have  established  joint 
shipbuilding  ventures  with  other  nations:  the  Japanese,  for  example.  There  is  even 
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speculation  of  a  joint  venture  with  Taiwan  despite  the  lack  of  any  kind  of  political  alliance. 
Such  arrangements  leverage  China’s  strength  with  other  strongholds  in  the  maritime  world. 
Chinese  shipyards  have  additionally  been  systematically  and  successfully  acquiring 
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significant  worldwide  contracts  for  new  large  and  specialized  ships. In  general,  China’s 
foreign  trade  has  increased  significantly  over  the  past  two  decades,  and  continues  to  grow.*'* 

There  is  much  reason  to  applaud  China’s  ambitious  and  successful  industrial 
expansion.  It  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  to  see  an  economically  viable,  stable,  open 
and  prosperous  China.  However,  there  is  also  reason  for  the  United  States  to  stand  up  and 
take  more  than  a  passing  glance.  While  the  U.  S.  has  made  enormous  progress  in  relations 
with  this  Asian  power,  there  remain  vast  differences  in  our  interests,  outlooks,  and  goals. 

The  United  States  must  be  somewhat  guarded  in  its  relations,  bearing  in  mind  the  significant 
cultural  and  political  differences  that  underlie  the  respective  nations’  values  and  interests. 

The  U.  S.  military  strategy  sets  out  an  imperative  to  address  two  near-simultaneous  major 
regional  conflicts.  As  such,  it  must  at  least  be  considered  that  one  of  the  two  could  be  with 
China  or  one  of  its  allies.  The  linkage  of  this  issue  with  the  U.  S.  merchant  marine  is  in  the 
question  of  availability  of  international  merchant  mariners  and  international  ships  to  support 
U.S.  strategic  sealift  in  such  a  circumstance. 

As  no  such  conflict  is  imminent,  for  the  future  we  must  project  an  even  more 
deteriorated  U.  S.  merchant  fleet  and  even  fewer  U.S.  merchant  seamen  available  to  support 
the  military  if  a  conflict  were  to  arise.  As  such,  our  dependence  on  international  shipping 
and  international  crey/s  is  vital  to  our  ability  to  fight  and  sustain  our  forces  on  foreign  shores. 
There  were  30,000  Chinese  seamen  crewing  foreign  vessels  in  1999,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
numbers  will  only  increase.*^  It  is  expected  that  China  will  control  40  percent  of  the  world 
shipbuilding  market  in  the  next  20  years.  China  Ocean  Shipping  Company  (COSCO), 
China’s  largest  shipping  company,  is  actively  building  and  expanding  Chinese  shipyards, 
building  ships  to  expand  its  own  fleet,  and  securing  major  contracts  for  cargo  transport. 
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These  trends  suggest  that  between  crewing,  shipbuilding  and  maintenance,  and  cargo 
transport,  China  will  have  influence  over  vast  maritime  resources  in  the  future.  Whether 
direct  or  indirect  control,  it  will  have  the  power  to  manipulate  how  maritime  resources  are 
employed. 

Certainly  the  United  States  cannot  count  on  even  an  allied  ship,  if  crewed  by  Chinese, 
to  support  strategic  sealift  against  a  Chinese  ally.  Carrier  alliances,  international  vessel 
sharing  agreements  between  shipping  lines,  which  have  been  proven  economically 
advantageous  and  are  on  the  increase,  only  exacerbate  the  issue.  While  alliance  agreements 
guarantee  that  goods  will  be  transported  on  a  vessel  owned  by  one  of  the  alliance  partners, 
there  is  no  preference  as  to  which  carrier  will  be  available.  If  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  were  to  tap  into  one  of  these  arrangements  for  shipment  of  supplies  to  U.S.  forces 
abroad,  they  would  be  unable  to  designate  on  what  nationality  ship  the  cargo  would  be 
transported.  Accordingly,  there  would  be  the  possibility  that  the  ship  designated  by  the 
commercial  arrangement  would  be  unwilling  to  transport  U.S.  military  cargo  or  resupply. 

The  risk  is  increased  by  virtue  of  the  unknown  factors  of  timing  and  ship  availability. 

OPTIONS  TO  ENHANCE  THE  U.S.MERCHAKT  MARINE 

There  is  a  fundamental  disconnect  between  government  desire  to  influence  and 
promote  a  vital  U.S.  merchant  marine  and  the  commercial  factors  that  drive  the  U.S.  and 
global  market.  The  government,  and  particularly  the  military  position,  is  that  in  the  context 
of  strategic  sealift  for  military  operations,  a  robust  U.S.  merchant  marine  is  critical  to 
national  security.  The  commercial  perspective  that  drives  the  industry  is  that  availability  to 
the  least  costly  means  of  shipping  is  key  to  low-cost  consumer  goods  and  success  in 
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competitive  businesses.  This  is  particularly  important  as  goods  are  increasingly 
manufactured  overseas  where  labor  is  less  expensive,  and  then  imported  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore  to  develop  a  solely  government/military  solution,  and  unlikely  that 
the  tides  will  ever  turn  toward  a  U.S.  dominated  global  maritime  industry.  The  U.S.  public 
represents  both  consumers  of  goods  manufactured  overseas  and  citizens  who  desire  and 
demand  defense  offered  by  the  United  Stated  military.  Interests  relevant  to  these  roles  are 
sometimes  mutually  exclusive,  which  begs  a  partnership  between  government  and  industry 
and  compromise  between  commercial  and  security  interests. 

Partial  solutions  of  subsidies  and  tax  incentives  for  the  marine  industry,  incentives  for 
U.S.  mariners,  and  enforcement  of  international  standards  will  contribute  to  enhancing  the 
U.S.  maritime  industry  and  concomitantly  the  U.S.  strategic  sealift  capability,  while 
favorably  impacting  commercial  interests.  It  is  then  incumbent  upon  the  military  to  support 
these  measures. 

Subsidies,  while  frowned  upon  in  some  circles,  represent  an  important  element  in 
making  the  U.S.  merchant  industry  more  competitive.  Republicans  have  traditionally 
opposed  subsidies,  whether  explicitly  designated  as  such  or  disguised  in  some  way.^^  In  fact, 
it  is  common  for  nations  to  subsidize  their  merchant  marine  industries.^*  The  subsidies  of 
some  countries  are  substantial,  and  allow  their  commercial  ventures  to  unfairly  compete 
globally.  There  have  been  attempts  to  end  international  shipbuilding  subsidies,  but  to  date, 
the  practice  continues.^^  Why  then,  should  it  be  taboo  for  the  U.S.  to  do  the  same?  When 
making  U.S.  industry  more  viable  also  enhances  our  national  security  posture,  it  is  actually 
desirable  to  do  so.  The  Maritime  Security  Program  (MSP),  in  conjunction  with  the 
Voluntary  Intermodal  Sealift  Agreement  (VISA),  subsidizes  ship  owners  so  that  they  can 
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afford  to  keep  their  ships  under  the  U.S.  flag  and  then  make  them  available  to  DOD  in  time 
of  national  emergencies.^®  While  these  programs  have  helped,  they  have  not  been  100% 
effective.  Some  of  the  same  companies  that  operate  a  portion  of  their  fleets  under  this 
program  are  still  flagging  their  replacement  ships  overseas.  That  is  clearly  still  the  more 
lucrative  approach.  Additionally,  this  program  is  subject  to  annual  appropriation  by 
Congress.  So  far,  support  has  continued,  but  continual  education  of  Congress  is  necessary 
and  the  annual  question  of  the  viability  of  the  program  has  apparently  made  ship  owners 
wary  of  participation.  The  program  is  a  good  one,  but  has  not  gone  far  enough.  Additional 
incentive  is  required  if  ship  owners  are  to  be  expected  to  play.  Confidence  that  the  program 
will  continue  to  be  funded  is  the  most  obvious  incentive.  That  would  provide  some  level  of 
security  to  the  owners.  Extending  the  program  beyond  the  existing  47-ship  fleet  would 
provide  additional  incentive. 

Subsidies  for  research  and  development  (R&D)  and  ship  construction  would  also  be 
advantageous.  Industry  is  driving  shipbuilding  toward  faster  and  bigger  cargo  and  other 
ships.  Fast  ferry  concepts  abound,  and  several  countries  are  jumping  on  the  bandwagon  to 
enter  this  emerging  vessel  market.^^  This  is  an  area  where  U.S.  technology  could  be 
leveraged  to  put  us  in  the  lead  of  development.  However,  R&D  is  costly  and  must  be 
accelerated  to  be  competitive.  Faster  and  larger  U.S.  ships  available  to  the  military  in  times 
of  crisis  would  clearly  be  instrumental  in  enhancing  the  U.S.  controlled  lift  capability.  If 
fewer  resupply  trips  were  required,  based  on  larger  cargo  capacity,  and  faster  transit  times  of 
those  vessels  allowed  more  frequent  round  trips  of  the  vessels,  the  overall  sealift  capability 
would  be  greatly  improved.  The  efficiencies  generated  by  larger  and  faster  ships  could 
compensate  for  the  shortage  of  lift  using  existing  sealift  assets.  The  salient  point  here  is. 
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however,  that  industry  is  driving  the  fast  ferry  concepts.  Government  impact  can  be  only  in 
aiding  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  ventures  compared  with  foreign  efforts. 

An  additional  attempt  to  reinvigorate  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  is  represented  by  two 
identical  congressional  bills  proposing  the  National  Security  Sealift  Enhancement  Act.^^ 
Here,  too,  U.S.  Government  and  military  leaders  can  speak  out  in  support  of  the  bills.  The 
act  provides  substantial  tax  incentives  for  maintaining  the  U.S.  flag  on  ships.  Specifically,  a 
tax-deferred  Capital  Construction  Fund  will  allow  earnings  from  the  operation  of  U.S. -flag 
commercial  vessels  and  duty  from  foreign  repairs  to  be  deposited  into  the  fund  to  accumulate 
capital  that  would  underwrite  construction  of  additional  commercial  vessels  in  U.S. 
shipyards.  This  would  at  least  partially  compensate  for  the  advantages  incurred  by  users  of 
foreign  registries  who  pay  no  taxes.  Additionally,  U.S.  flag  vessels  in  international  trade 
could  be  depreciated  in  one  year,  a  practice  that  is  more  commensurate  with  the  policies  of 
other  countries.  Shipping  income  earned  from  foreign  trade  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
Alternative  Minimum  Tax,  so  that  the  cost  of  cargo  carried  on  U.S.  ships  would  be  more 
competitive  with  that  transported  on  foreign  ships.  Finally,  passengers  using  U.S.  ships  for 
business  meetings  and  conventions  would  be  offered  tax  relief  to  encourage  the  booking  of 
U.S.  ships.  While  not  all  encompassing,  this  legislation  offers  some  key  tax  incentives  to 
make  the  U.S. -flag  merchant  fleet  more  tax  competitive.  Helen  Bentley,  former  member  of 
Congress  and  former  chair  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  suggested  that  the 
legislation  balances  the  need  for  targeted  tax  relief  for  the  U.S. -flag  fleet  against  the  realities 
of  today’s  budgetary  restraints.^^ 

Also  associated  with  the  National  Security  Sealift  Enhancement  Act  are  incentives  for 
U.S.  merchant  mariners.  Traditionally,  the  high  skill  level  of  U.S.  seamen  and  the  costs 
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associated  with  maintaining  qualifications  and  certifications  and  the  U.S.  cost  of  living 
translate  into  a  demand  for  higher  wages  for  U.S.  mariners.  This  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of 
competitiveness  with  foreign  crews,  as  crew  wages  can  drive  up  ship  operating  costs,  which 
are  directly  passed  to  the  cost  of  cargo  shipping.  Foreign  crews  are  therefore  more  cost 
effective  for  ship  operators.  The  proposed  legislation  would  allow  American  merchant 
mariners  working  aboard  commercial  ships  operating  outside  the  United  States  to  receive  the 
same  foreign- source  income  exclusion  currently  applied  to  other  Americans  working  outside 
the  United  States.  With  such  tax  incentives,  U.S.  mariners  would  receive  higher  net  wages 
than  before,  and  would  be  more  inclined  to  persevere  in  an  industry  where  demand  for  U.S. 
seamen  has  declined.  Clearly,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  have  U.S.  mariners  who  are 
proficient  in  current  technology  and  methods  available  to  crew  the  ships,  military  or 
commercial,  that  would  be  used  for  strategic  sealift  during  an  emergency.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  legislation  will  be  passed  this  year,  despite  the  challenge  of  getting  any 
legislation  through  Congress  in  an  election  year. 

Americans  are  traditionally  demanding  when  it  comes  to  safety  and  environmental 
standards.  This  is  no  different  in  the  maritime  industry  than  elsewhere.  U.S.  ships  and  U.S. 
mariners  are  held  to  standards  that  far  exceed  those  internationally  accepted.  There  has  long 
been  a  movement  to  establish  and  enforce  international  standards  of  safety  for  ships 
operating  internationally.  U.S.  enforcement  of  existing  laws  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  our 
Coast  Guard  to  inspect  ships  coming  into  U.S.  ports.  More  comprehensive  enforcement  of 
such  laws  would  indirectly  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet.  Foreign- 
flag  ships  would  be  forced  to  comply  with  international  standards  and  in  many  cases  perform 
substantial  repairs  to  their  fleet.  These  costs  would  then  be  at  least  somewhat  more 
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commensurate  with  comparable  upkeep  costs  for  U.S.  operators.  The  result,  safer  shipping 
worldwide,  would  have  a  positive  international  impact  as  well  as  level  the  proverbial  playing 
field  for  U.S.  ships. 

Considered  in  terms  of  operational  planning,  the  requirement  for  augmentation  of 
navy  sealift  by  the  merchant  marine  offers  reason  for  the  U.S.  military  to  become  more 
involved  in  identifying  and  supporting  courses  of  action.  While  regional  combatant 
commanders  (CESTCs)  may  not  be  responsible  for  developing  sealift  capabilities,  they  are 
most  certainly  consumers  of  such.  Operational  movement  and  the  logistics  associated  with 
sustaining  U.S.  forces  in  foreign  theaters  are  critical  to  the  successful  implementation  of  their 
operational  war  plans.  Operational  logistics  is  vital  to  deliberate  planning,  and  strategic 
sealift  is  a  significant  part  of  the  logistics  infrastructure  required. 

Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  CINCs  to  ensure  that  the  capabilities  that 
they  will  require  in  times  of  national  emergency  are  incorporated  into  the  overall  strategic 
planning  process.  Concern  should  center  not  only  on  acquiring  U.S. -flag  merchant  ships  that 
would  be  useful  to  their  sealift  requirements,  but  also  in  the  availability  of  American 
merchant  seamen  to  crew  the  merchant  ships  and  the  reserve  government  vessels  that  would 
be  mobilized  in  time  of  need.  The  CINCs  should  use  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  extend 
their  influence  in  these  areas  through  formal  and  informal  processes  within  the  government. 
Some  programs  that  will  enhance  the  merchant  marine  must  be  funded  out  of  the  DOD 
budget.  The  CINCs  participate  in  the  processes  that  allocate  funding  for  these  and  other 
programs.  In  other  cases,  where  additional  DOD  funds  are  not  required,  they  can  still 
leverage  their  influence  with  policymakers.  Through  the  formal  resource  allocation  process, 
the  CINCs  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Secretary  of 
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Defense  their  requirement  for  augmented  strategic  lift.  This  can  be  explicitly  translated  into 
funding  or  other  support  of  programs  that  will  enhance  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

OPERATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  SEALIFT  LIMITATIONS 

While  the  aforementioned  measures  of  military  leadership  influencing  policy  in 
support  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  are  important,  the  solutions  are  long  term  and 
regardless,  will  not  alleviate  the  issues  entirely.  In  the  near  term,  the  CINCs’  responsibilities 
fall  more  appropriately  to  recognizing  and  dealing  with  logistical  limitations.  Operational 
logistics  are  taken  for  granted  until  they  are  inadequate  to  support  the  troops  in  combat,  in 
which  case  they  become  the  critical  factor. 

When  adequate  merchant  ships  are  unavailable,  the  military  will  be  forced  to  make  do 
with  whatever  is  available.  In  terms  of  operational  factors,  the  timing  of  an  operation  can  be 
profoundly  impacted.  From  providing  food  to  the  troops  so  they  can  carry  on,  to  providing 
guns  and  bullets  to  fight  the  next  battle,  every  aspect  of  a  conflict  is  dependent  upon  timely 
resupply.  Airlift  can  provide  some  additional  capability,  but  when  significant  materiel  is 
required,  sealift  is  the  workhorse.  The  merchant  marine  vessels  and  crews  supporting  the 
U.S.  military  will  undoubtedly  provide  outstanding  service  as  they  always  have.  However 
limited  resources  translate  to  slower  support.  To  provide  required  support,  fewer  seamen 
crewing  fewer  vessels  will  have  to  make  more  transits  than  anticipated.  More  transits  take 
time,  making  resupply  slower.  How  much  slower  naturally  will  depend  upon  the  existing 
circumstances  at  the  time:  allies,  allied  shipping  available,  location  of  the  theater,  etc.  If  the 
conflict  is  with  China  or  its  ally,  as  discussed  above,  limitations  are  likely  to  be  significant 
since  Chinese-crewed  vessels  will  likely  be  unavailable  despite  being  owned  by  a  U.S.  ally. 
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Merchant  marine  support  to  strategic  sealift  has  traditionally  been  more  critical  to 
troop  sustainment  and  resupply  than  to  initial  deployment.  As  such,  the  implications  are 
more  severe  for  a  protracted  conflict  than  a  short  one.  This  is  an  issue  from  the  perspective 
of  delays  in  resupply  impacting  or  delaying  multiple  parts  of  the  warplan  over  time. 
Sequencing  and  synchronization  of  operations,  major  operations,  and  campaigns,  for 
example,  may  be  disrupted  because  one  or  another  component  is  unable  to  execute  its 
mission  due  to  a  lack  of  supplies.  The  domino  effect  will  result  in  a  tactical  delay  in  one  area 
operational  implications  for  successful  execution  of  the  overall  mission. 

Another  issue  arises  in  that  the  capability  of  a  limited  number  of  merchant  mariners  to 
crew  a  limited  number  of  ships  with  no  turnover  of  either  will  decline  over  time.  Ships  will 
need  repair,  and  without  rest,  seamen  will  become  less  efficient  leading  to  errors,  accidents, 
or  additional  slow-downs. 

It  is  clear  in  the  literature  that  despite  a  recognition  of  the  decline  of  the  U.S. 

Merchant  Marine,  there  is  a  general  belief  that  sufficient  sealift  will  be  found  somehow  if  and 
when  it  is  needed.  This  goes  beyond  assuming  the  risk  of  limited  sealift,  but  rather  reflects  a 
denial  of  the  potential  magnitude  of  the  problem,  particularly  for  situations  such  as  a  conflict 
with  China.  Movement  of  personnel  and  materiel  into  the  theater  could  indeed  be  slower 
than  required  if  insufficient  lift  is  available.  Time-phased  force  and  deployment  data 
(TPFDDs)  associated  with  an  operational  warplan  include  plans  and  requirements  for 
movement  of  cargo  and  personnel.  Particularly  for  deliberate  planning,  these  TPFDDs  must 
be  generated  based  on  realistic  expectations  of  merchant  marine  support.  They  must  be 
developed  and  at  least  annually  updated  in  the  context  of  industry  projections  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine’s  capacity.  Additionally,  depending  on  the  politics  impacting  a  possible 
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conflict,  they  must  be  based  on  realistic  assessments  of  the  availability  of  other-flag  ships 
and  crews.  For  crisis  planning  and  deliberate  planning,  TPFDDs  must  allow  for  the  fragility 
of  a  limited  fleet,  demonstrating  an  appreciation  for  the  expected  down-time  of  vessels  with 
no  backup.  It  is  incumbent  upon  each  CINC  to  ensure  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
geopolitical  situation  in  and  relative  to  his  areas  of  operations  (AOR),  the  implications  for 
operational  logistics,  specifically  sealift,  and  the  impact  that  slower  resupply  will  have  on  his 
operational  plan. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  CONCLUSION 
There  is  no  miracle  solution  to  reinvigorating  the  failing  U.S.  merchant  marine.  With 
a  global  economy,  the  market  will  continue  to  drive  the  evolution  of  the  maritime  industry. 

As  discussed,  what  is  in  the  interest  of  the  American  consumer  is  not  necessarily  in  the 
interest  of  national  security.  It  is  vital  to  our  national  interest  that  an  adequate  U.S.  flag 
merchant  fleet  and  pool  of  U.S.  mariners  can  be  called  upon  in  time  of  need  to  support  US. 
strategic  lift.  In  some  cases  it  is  reasonable  to  accept  limited  risk,  since  it  is  likely  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  the  U.S.  will  enter  into  conflicts  within  political  alliances.  Thus  we  will  be 
able  to  leverage  the  lift  capabilities  of  our  allies  to  augment  our  own.  However,  Britain’s 
Merchant  Marine,  for  example,  is  also  in  decline  and  thus  allies  do  not  represent  an  adequate 
safety  net.  Additionally,  as  demonstrated  in  the  example  of  China’s  expanding  maritime 
industry,  there  are  potential  circumstances,  such  as  a  conflict  with  China  or  one  of  its  allies, 
that  would  limit  the  accessibility  to  alternate-flag  ships  for  U.S.  use.  The  U.S.  military  must 
prepare  for  such  a  contingency,  unlikely  as  it  may  seem  at  the  present  time. 
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Thus  a  compromise  must  be  reached  between  allowing  commercial  interests  to 
prevail  unchecked  and  implementing  programs  that  would  counteract  any  U.S.  disadvantages 
in  the  industry.  The  prior  cause  of  action  is  militarily  unwise  and  the  latter  is  fiscally 
infeasible.  Neither  the  federal  budget  nor  the  American  political  climate  will  support 
massive  subsidies  or  sweeping  special  treatment  of  the  U.S.  maritime  industry. 

Clearly,  the  military  continues  to  incorporate  into  its  planning  an  internal  sealift 
capability.  The  U.S.  Navy  is  responsible  for  funding  and  managing  mechanisms  such  as  the 
Ready  Reserve  Fleet  and  afloat  prepositioned  ships.  However,  it  is  clear  that  such  means 
will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  all  U.S.  strategic  lift  requirements  in  the  foreseeable  future.  As 
such,  it  is  incumbent  upon  military  planners  to  influence,  to  the  extent  they  can,  actions 
relative  to  the  commercial  maritime  industry,  as  that  has  significant  implications  for  national 
security  in  general  and  their  planning  specifically.  Since  industry  is  in  the  captain’s  chair,  so 
to  speak,  the  best  overall  course  of  action  is  to  support  the  direction  in  which  industry  is 
already  moving  and  where  federal  programs  exist  or  are  proposed  relative  to  industry. 

Actions  that  are  supportive  of  the  maritime  industry’s  interests  will  be  much  more  viable. 

The  CINCs  should  be  prepared  to  support  the  Maritime  Security  and  VISA  programs,  the 
National  Security  Sealift  Enhancement  Act,  and  expand,  to  the  extent  possible,  enforcement 
of  International  Maritime  Organization  (IMO)  standards  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Insofar  as 
research  for  fast  ferry  technology  supports  not  only  commercial  technological  advancement 
but  also  capabilities  that  have  implications  for  strategic  sealift,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  CINCs 
to  support  funding  for  related  development  efforts. 

Fundamentally  in  the  near  term,  geographical  combatant  commanders  must  rethink 
their  war  plans  in  the'context  of  possible  shortfalls  in  available  merchant  vessels.  They  must 
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recognize  the  time  implications  of  limited  sealift  capabilities.  Delays  in  resupply  will  have  a 
direct  impact  on  the  timing  of  operations.  They  must  prepare  TPFDDs  not  for  the  best  case 
of  merchant  marine  support,  but  using  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  availability  and  capability 
of  the  merchant  fleet. 

Sealift  is  essential  both  to  executing  this  country’s  forward  defense  strategy  and  to 
maintaining  a  wartime  economy.  The  United  States’  national  sealift  objective  is 
to  ensure  that  sufficient  military  and  civil  maritime  resources  will  be  available  to 
meet  defense  deployment,  and  essential  economic  requirements  in  support  of  our 
National  Security  Strategy 

-  U.S.  National  Sealift  Policy 
It  is  not  new  that  a  viable,  robust  merchant  marine  is  critical  not  only  to  the  economic 
viability  of  our  nation  but  to  its  national  security  as  well.  It  is  also  not  new  that  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  is  declining  and  must  be  revitalized  to  be  able  to  fill  the  national  security 
need.  CINCs  must  be  aware  of  and  on  board  with  the  reality  that  a  revitalized  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  and  pool  of  merchant  mariners  is  key  to  the  successful  implementation  of  their  warplans 
abroad.  It  is  time  for  our  military  leadership  to  take  an  active  role  in  educating  and 
convincing  Congress  that  programs  enhancing  the  merchant  marine  are  actually  vital  to  our 
military  interests  as  well.  Revitalizing  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  must  become  a  national 
priority.  Long  term  success  of  our  military  in  future  operations  may  rest  on  it.  In  the 
meantime,  CINCs  must  develop  a  full  understanding  of  the  limitations  of  merchant  marine 
support  to  sealift,  depending  on  the  geopolitical  situation.  These  limitations  must  be 
realistically  incorporated  into  their  current  warplans.  The  success  of  our  military  in  the  next 
conflict  may  depend  on  it. 
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